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[Onramat.] 
WH ARE DRIFTING OUT TO SHA, 


BY EB. B. COLMAN. 


A small boat floats o’er the waves to-night, 
While the moon shines on hilltop and lea; : 
Look! the tide is up and the current strong— 
It is drifting out to sea! 
Two graceful figures recline in the boat, 
Unconscious that danger is near; 
Hark! a deep, manly voice is telling a tale, 
That the maiden bends low to hear. | 


He speaks of a love, eternal and deep, 
For the dear one at his side; 

And he eagerly waits for the low response, 
As it floats o’er the silvery tide. 

Ah, he springs to his feet, and grasps the oar, 
The breakers are on his lee! 

** We are lost!?’ he cried, ‘‘ for the shore is far— 
We are drifting out to sea!” 


She smiled, and her accents came strong and clear, 
‘* The waves have no terror for me; 
if I sink to-night ’neath their surface bright, 
Boloved, I am still with thee!” 
Her words nerved his arm, and gave strength to his heart, 
The skallop flew back o’er the tide; 
One moment of peril} the danger is past, 
And safe in the harbor they glide. 


Long years have fled since that fearful night, 
When he won his blooming bride; 

And together they 've sailed down the river of life, 
And tosged on its restleas tide. 

The fragrance of heaven breathes sweet o’er them now, 
And ite music falls soft on the ear; 

While the waves swell and heave on the river of death, 
For the fathomless ocean is near! 


[OBIGINAL.] 


THE BLIND LAPIDARY., 


BY W. C. HOWLAND. 


“T am poor enough, Roma; that you know as 
wellas I; but it quickens and strengthens a man’s 
hands to know that he has somebody depending 
on his labor. And besides, my trade is quite 
looking up. I have had more employment than 
ever, since I have been thinking of you as my 
wife. My wife, Roma—how sweet that sounds ! 
I sometimes repeat it over and over again, while 
I work. Let me repeat it in earnest, darling ?” 

Roma murmured something which Joseph 
Carillo did not hear, but which he chose to in- 
terpret into an affirmative, and he; betrayed the 
lover-like delight which is quite proper on such 
occasions. Pity that it did not evaporate so 
easily as it sometimes does ! 

I like my hero, reader, and I wish you to do so. 
“* We live in deeds,” says Philip Bailey—and 

Joseph Carillo’s deeds ought to be emblazoned 
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in letters of gold. Some men think it quite an 
affair, if they take care of some poverty-crushed 
being who is too nearly related to them to allow 
of desertion; but Carillo, from the age of sev- 
enteen, had maintained solely by his labor, the 
orphan children of a. man, who, in his lifetime, 
had done him a positive injury. When this 
man died, he left two little daughters. Carillo 
placed them with a good old lady, with whom 
he had lived. He paid all their expenses from 
his small income, although by so doing he was 


_| obliged to sleep in his workroom, and eat his fru- 


gal meal of bread and cheese, moistened with 
water alone. 

These girls had now arrived at an age when 
they could work for themselves, and Joseph 
thought it high time for him to be preparing for 
that future which he had long anticipated with 
Roma Bernal, when lo! the old lady who had 
taken care of the children, was smitten with a 
slow, lingering disease. She was alone in the 
world. Joseph recalled Enrica, the eldest girl, 
from her employment at the Florentine button 
manufactory, and charged her not to let the poor 
woman want for anything that would be accept-. 
able to her, and he was to be responsible for all, 
besides making Enrica’s remuneration precisely 
what she had received for her work at the man- 
ufactory. So our hero hoped and waited for 
better times and increased pay, but never for the 
old lady’s death. He went to see her every eve- 
ning, and talked to her as tenderly as though she 
were his mother. After a year had gone by, she 
died, blessing him with her latest breath. And 
then Joseph took her little home, in which he 
had long kept a room for his work, and begged 
Roma to share it with him. Roma had only de- 
murred on the ground that she should be a bur- 
den upon him. He overruled her objections, by 
promising she should polish the stones he should 
cut, and thus support themselves by mutual labor. 

The wedding was performed in the church of 
Santa Guiseppe, and the bridegroom and his 
pretty young bride took possession of the home 


which had been beautified by the products of 


Roma’s ingenuity and skill. The floor of the 
principal room had been composed of blocks of 
wood of a diamond shape and of various colors. 
They were worn and broken now; but Roma 
herself patiently turned them on the other side, 
and colored them with preparations of her own 
invention, after which they were rubbed with wax 
until they were far more beautiful than the orig- 
inal coloring. Various little presents had been 
made her from the people at the silk establish- 
ment where she had worked, and all these she 
had turned to purposes of use and beauty, mak- 
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ing the little home as attractive as a palace. Her 
own wardrobe was neat and simple, yet pictur- 
esque too, as the Italians of her class always 
dress. Out of this little room, she persuaded 
Joseph to cut a door into his workroom, that he 
might look in occasionally and enjoy his posses- 
sions there, and through that into the little bed- 
chamber with its pink and white hangings, the 
gift of her former employer. 

“T shall see something sweeter than all,” re- 
sponded Joseph, mote than ever loving the dear 
girl who was now all his own. 

After the arranging of the house was over, 
Roma sat down to her polishing. Jt was beauti- 
fal to see her as she sat a little way from Joseph, 
—not so far that he could not give her an occa- 
sional kiss—at her little table covered with cham- 
ois-skin, diligently polishing the stones to the 
sharp click of Joseph’s chisel, which he plied 
with an ardor never before experienced. Then 
rising, she would retreat to a mysterious hiding- 
place for half an hour, at the end of which 
time,’ she would call him to a repast of bread, 
grapes and maccaroni, of such unrivalled delica- 
cy of preparation and arrangement, as Joseph 
had never berore witnessed. 

~ Thus they went on for four years. Not a tint 
had fuded in their home. The flowers, in their 
season, garlanded the cottage from doorstep to 
roof tree, the vines clustered thickly above frames 
their joint industry had raised. The only change 
had been that a little cot with just such pretty 
hangings as shaded the bed, had.been added be- 
side it, and from the plump recesses of which 
looked out cvery morning the “sweetest eyes 
that e’er were seen,”—eyes belonging to a min- 
iature Roma. 

- About this time, Joseph took a fancy to cut out 
another large window in his workroom. Then 
he pushed aside the vines and trailing: flowers 
from them, all three windows being left quite bare. 

“Why do you spoil our beautifully shaded 
windows?” asked Roma. 


“QO, the child must have light. It will not do | 


to bring her up in darkness—she will grow mel- 
ancholy, Ruma.” 

Satisfied of the wisdom of this, Roma said no 
more, until one day when Joseph thought she 
was farther off, she saw him through the open 
door, fling down his tools, throw himself for- 
ward upon the bench and sob likeachild. This 
must not be, she thought. A great sorrow only 
can affecta man. Women weep easily. It is 
their nature—their refuge—their weapon, and 
their relief. But it takes sore smiting to bring 
water from the rock. Roma stepped back into 
the shadow, feeling as if she scarce dared to in- 
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trude upon the sacredness of a sorrow which her 
husband had not confided to herself. But she 
did not stay away long. In a few moments she 
lay upon his breast, in an agony of tender grief 
and dismay at what he had to tell her. Joseph 
was becoming blind ! 

In the first moments of her knowledge of this, 
Roma rebelled sorely against the affliction. She 
could not bear that one so good, so gentle, and 
so noble as he, should meet with so dreadful a 
panishment. She gave way to the expression 
of this rebellious thought. He gathered her 
slight figure in his arms, and spoke low, soothing 
words to her, as one would to a weeping child ; 
and the storm of feeling subsided under his 
geatle tones. Still it was so hard that he should 
never seo her and his littl Roma—that he 
should be shut out in perpetual darkness from 
the dear sight of his home and its beauty—that, 
although she did not weep so wildly, the big 
tears that swelled slowly over the white eyelids, 
attested the inward suffering. 

Joseph spoke no more of it at present. He 
bandaged his eyes and tried to learn to do many 
things belonging to his work without seeing— 
gradually preparing himself, as he told her he 
had long been doing, for the final result, which 
now seemed inevitable. He even showed her 
how she could manage to do much of it herself, 
and how to direct another, and then he praised 
her so much because she could finish the stones 
so perfectly ! 

“Don’t think of it, dear,” he would say, 
when she burst into a new paroxysm of grief at 
witnessing his efforts. ‘I shall be far better off 
than many other blind people, for have I not an- 
other pair of eyes that will do my bidding as 
faithfully as my own? OO, believe me, darling, 
we shall not suffer.” 

“ But you—so kind and good—” 

‘‘ Hush, dearest, it will be all right, although 
it is so dark to you now.” | 

And poor Roma had need to think so, if she 
could attain to so much philosophy as that; for 
that night Joseph took little Roma in his arms, 
saw her sweet fuce, remarked the extreme pale- 
ness of his wife’s, and the next morning he 
waked to find both and all hidden from his eyes, 
perhaps forever! Patience did its perfect work 
upon Joseph Carillo. The song was still upon 
his lip, the smile still lighted her face. He went 
about with a facility that excited Roma’s surprise, 
until he said, quietly, “I have been practising 
for six months.” 

He had known thus long what was coming, 
but he could not bear to tell her. Only once 
had he given way to the irrepressible sorrow 
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which she had chanced to witness. His little 
child’s hand now led him. For hours, he.and 
little Roma wandered about together; for light 
and air, the surgeons told him, would be his best 
friends. His general health myst be sustained, 
if he ever expected a change in his disease. And 
with the assistance of 3 young man, who did the 
hardest part of the work, Roma worked away at 
the little chamois-skin covered table, as diligently 
as ever—as cheerfully as she could; never giving 
way to despondency when Joseph was near, for 
she found he could detect the sound of her 
breathing, and know by that, whether she was 
agitated or serene. 

Very sincere was the sympathy given to Jo- 
seph in this affliction. Before he married, he 
had been the only organist at Santa Guiseppe, 
the church of his patron saint. He had performed 
this duty cheerfully without compensation; but 
when he married Roma, he resigned it to another, 
for the sake of sitting and kneeling beside her. 
Now it was tendered to him again, with an offer 
of recompense, and he gladly accepted it. Now 
it would not take him from Roma’s side, fur every 
Sunday she led him to his place at the organ, 
and her hand was ever near to regulate the stops, 
and perform any little service he might necd. 

One of the chances which sometimes are 
sought and sometimes come to us, threw a young 
traveller in the way of visiting the cottage. He 
was lingering so wistfully at the gate, admiring 
the beautiful flowers, that Roma asked him in, 
although a moment after she wished she had not, 
for Joseph was out with the child. However, ho 
asked questions, and so did she; and his brought 
out the fact of her husband’s blindness, and hera 
that of his being a student of surgery. Joseph 
had now been blind five years; and had stren- 
nously opposed her entreaties to have an exam- 
ination. ‘The young man spoke learnedly, but 
simply; and his talk convinced her that an op- 
eration ought to be performed. He would not 
perform alone, he said, and he should need to 
study his case. He would prefer to watch it gi- 
lently, without Joseph being aware that he had 
any scientific knowledge of. his disease. Then, 
if he found no hope of cure from his observations, 
the patient would not experience either expecta- 
tion or disappointment; he might never know 
that it had been named, 

And Roma simply told her husband that a 
gentleman wished tu lodge at this quiet place for 
@ week or two, and would pay liberally for the 
privilege ; and he acceded at once. The gentle- 
man talked with him every day, and upon al- 
most every subject butthe eyes. Ile was a bril- 
liant talker, plaging every scene which he de- 
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scribed before the hearer’s mental view; and, as 
such, was interesting, and eyen fascinating to the 
blind man, who, became really attached to him. 
But after a while Joseph changed towards the 
stranger, much to the annoyunce of the latter 
and the grief of Roma. He preserved a perfect 
silence before him, except when he vouchsafed 
the briefest answers to the questions put to him. 
The stranger and Roma had long and confiden- 
tial talks together, trying to account for this ca- 
price, but in vain. Joseph strove to alienate lit- 
tle Roma from the student, to whom she had be 
come quite attached. The child was too just and 
sincere in her attachments to heed him. She 
only kissed the sightless eyes, and whispered lov- 
ing words to the father she so truly loved and 
pitied. 

Roma the elder found her opportunities [for 
talk with young Pinard grew fewer and fewen 
Joseph was constantly watching them—not with 
his eyes, it is trae—but with that indescribable 
sixth sense which blind people attain. She 
wondered and wondered when he came home 
with Roma, after a brief absence of only a few 
moments, and called her away with a face that 
did not seem like Joseph’s, so haggard and aus- 
tere. He did not claim, nor aecept her help 
either, as heretofore; and it was only. when he 
spoke out in his disturbed and miseruble sleep, 
that the startling truth burst upon her mind thas 
he was jealous of the unoffending student! This 
was harder to bear than all the rest. That Jo- 
seph was blind was God’s dispenaation—a mourn- 
ful one, it was true, but still one that no one 
could reflect upon. But jealousy !— jealousy 
from Joseph towards the wife who would have 
died to saye him from a single pang, was what 
she wag all unprepared tomeet. Roma was truly: 
miserable.. She respected horaclf too much to 
deny without being questioned, that she was 
guilty of wrong tawards him. She respected 
Pipard too. much.to let him know that Joseph 
had lost, his confidence in him. Meantime the 
whole matter layin a few scattered words that 
Joseph had heard Roma, utter, just as he was en- 
tering the house one day—words of love applied 
to himself, but wrested hy sudden jealousy into 
being addressed to Pinard ; and since then, con- 
firmed by new discoveries of private conversa- 
tions, new words of anxious love upplied to some 
one—probably, nay, indisputably, to the student. 
All Roma conld do, was to urge Pinard to con- 
clade his observations npon her husband’s eyes 
as speedily as possible. She did it regardless of 
his thinking that she wished to get rid of his own 
presence ; and the young man promised to doso, 
believing all the while that Joseph had discovered 
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his plan of operating upon his eyes. How easy 
it is to misapprehend those about us! - 

Joseph went out one afternoon alone, and took 
the way to the forest. Roma’s heart was seized 
with a terrible foreboding when she found such 
was the case; for, alas, she had just been listen- 
ing to Pinard, who had rejoined her, by telling 
her that the operation would be effectual, and 
that he had written to his friend to join him 
there the next week. 

“To you,” said Pinard, “1 delegate the task 
of preparing him—of obtaining his consent.” 

She had hurried from the room to unfold to 
him their scheme, when she found that he had 
gone to the forest. She blamed Roma for letting 
her father go out alone, and the child wept at her 
unusual severity of speech. Without staying to 
dry the child’s tears, she seized a veil and ran to 
the forest. She had pressed deeply into the un- 
dergrowth, in which she became entangled, when 
the sight of a small poignard, which she knew 
must have been dropped by Joseph, met her eye, 
lying lightly upon some leaves. She seized it 
by the handle, and pressed on. Joseph must 
have passed this way, through the brambles. 
Where was he now? She called, but her voice 
fell back into ‘her own throat, instead of ringing 
out its rich tones upon the air. 

Presently she emerged from this into an open 
space ; but how could any blind person do so ? 
Her doubts were dispelled, but her fears made 
stronger by that which here met her eye. Jo- 
seph lay prostrate on the greensward. Roma ran 
to him, raised his head, and wetting her hand in 
a little thread of brook which ran near, she ap- 
plied it to his head and face. 

He had fainted. Her caresses, when he recov- 
ered consciousness, prompted him to a confession. 
He had indeed come eut with the intention of 
self-destruction in his mind, thinking, as he said, 
that he would take away all obstacles that the 
life of a poor, useless blind man could throw be- 
tween her and Pinard. Roma stopped him here, 
but he would tell her how his better angel came 
to him and counselled him to throw away the 
weapon where he knew that he could not find it 
again. He had thrown it from the path which 
Roma, in her agitation had missed, and it had 
alighted on the leaves where she had found it. 

“‘ Now, then, dear Joseph,” said the fond wife, 
still trembling at the danger, although it was 
past, “I will tell you all, which I could not be- 
fore.”” And she related what the reader already 
knows. 

Joseph wept like a child at his own unjust sus- 
picions. He knelt at her feet, implored her par- 
don, and entreated her to keep it all from the 
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student, which, of course, she would do, unasked ; 
and, as a compensation for the grief he had 
given her, he consented to an examination by 
Pinard and his friend, though hopeless as to the 
result. Roma, pale and quivering, led him home, 
hiding the poignard within her dress, and secure- 
ly locking it up afterward. She was scarcely 
able to go through the ordinary employments of 
her household, so severely was she shaken. Jo- 
seph did not see her pale face, but he felt her 
thin hand, and sighed that he had been so weak 
as to distrust the angel who had tended him so 
long and faithfally. 


“‘ Next week ” has arrived. The faithful Ro- 
ma holds the hands of her husband, sitting in 
front, where his first glance may fall on her, if 
the operation prove successfal. If it should not! 
Pinard and his friend stand bending over him, 
with an earnest anxiety in their looks. Little 
Roma is banished from the room, but her sobs 
reach the father’s sensitive ear, although no one 
else hears them—and he insists on her return. 
He will have her close beside her mother; and 
the brave, affectionate girl promises not to weep 
again until all is over. 

Slowly—very slowly, they perform. It seems 
anage to Roma, yet she patiently holds the 
hands. She has on the very dress in which he 
last saw her—a pale green—so as not to startle 
him with bright colors, if he can seo at all. O, 
heavens! what are they doing ? Joseph wrings 
her hand in an agony of pain; but she hears Pi- 
nard’s voice encouraging and cheering him, and 
her fear subsides. That good, noble, patient 
friend—how gently he touches. the tender orbs! 
Roma watches his face, and reads hope, fear and 
anxiety by turns. Then she fixes her eyes upon 
Joseph, until the surgeons both draw back and 
give along breath, and the hands clasp hers, and 
the voice of her husband murmurs joyfally : 

“TI see you, darling !’’ 

In a moment his eyes are bandaged, and he is 
laid upon the bed, now covered with a soft green, 
instead of the pink and white, and after days of 
blissful approaches to recovery, with occasional 
glimpses of his wife and child, he is allowed to. 
rise, and come forth to the light of the perfect! . 
day. 3 

Joseph Carillo is now the richest man in that 
region ; yet he still lives in the very home made 
so dear by past happiness and past suffering. 
There is little alteration in the original cottage— 
but near it is another, which is built in moro 
modern style, and is resided in by Francois Pi- 
nard and his pretty French wife, much: to the 
gratification of his Italian friends. 


